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Not  the  least  of  the  just  criticisms 
of  our  penal  system  is  that  the  de- 
pendents of  a  prisoner  suffer  during  his 
confinement  more  than  he  does  himself. 
I  beUeve  some  of  this  distress  caused 
the  innocent  could  be  relieved,  in  a 
measure  at  least,  by  turning  over  to 
such  dependents  a  portion,  if  not  all, 
of  the  money  which  the  prisoner  earns, 
whether  the  prisoner  himself  is  willing 
or  unwilling.  And  unquestionably  a 
prisoner  who  is  subsequently  acquitted 
should  receive  a  greater  compensation 
than  one  who  is  convicted.  Certainly 
it  is  but  a  small  recompense  for  the 
deprivation  of  liberty,  and  for  the 
trouble,  expense,  inconvenience,  and 
humiliation  which  his  imprisonment 
has  caused  him.  As  the  law  stands  at 
present,  a  man  held  in  jail  for  months 
and  then  acquitted  gets  no  compen- 
sation of  any  kind,  although  his  im- 
prisonment may  have  cost  him  many 


hundreds  of  dollars  through  unem- 
ployment. 

One  of  the  basic  necessities  for  main- 
taining the  jails  in  proper  condition  is 
their  regular  inspection  by  some  com- 
petent authority,  empowered  either  to 
make  necessary  changes,  or  to  recom- 
mend such  changes  and  have  them 
acted  on  by  an  authoritative  board. 

Not  only  competence  is  essential, 
but  also  the  legal  power  to  make  neces- 
sary changes.  This  power  should  be 
vested  in  the  inspection  authority  it- 
self, or  in  some  body  to  which  such  in- 
specting authority  makes  its  report. 
The  Michigan  Board  not  only  has 
authority  to  inspect  jails,  but  is  em- 
powered also  to  institute  mandamus 
proceedings  to  compel  the  offending 
county  to  carry  out  its  recommenda- 
tions, even  to  the  extent  of  building  a 
new  institution.  Such  a  law  as  this 
should  be  enacted  in  every  state. 
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Centuries  ago,  there  was  a  piece 
of  parchment  in  a  little  booth  in  a  blind 
alley  at  Rome,  kept  by  a  Carthaginian 
named  Mythymbal.  A  Roman  knight 
passing  by  bought  the  parchment,  be- 
cause he  was  a  poet  and  thought  it 
would  be  just  the  right  size  for  an  elegy. 
Renowned  rather  as  an  artist  than  as 
a  shopkeeper,  Mythymbal  took  real 
pleasure  in  painting  the  name  of  the 
knight,  CorneUus  Gallus,  at  the  top  of 
the  parchment.  On  completing  his 
task,  he  handed  the  parchment  to  the 
knight,  saying,  — 


'This  parchment  is  under  the  spell 
of  a  Thessalian.  Before  you  use  it, 
sacrifice  a  cock,  but  do  not  sacrifice 
yourself.' 

The  knight  laughed  genially,  for  his 
own  name  signified  the  *Cock,'  and  to 
him  the  joke  was  no  new  one;  but  — 
he  forgot  the  warning;  and  far  away 
from  Rome,  and  under  the  black  cloud 
of  the  Emperor's  displeasure,  he  wrote 
an  elegy  on  the  parchment,  lamenting 
in  sad  and  solemn  words  the  disgrace 
that  had  befallen  him,  and  the  death 
that  was  to  vindicate  his  memory.  He 
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sealed  the  parchment  with  his  seal,  and 
sent  it  by  his  trusted  freedman  to  his 
dearest  friend  at  Rome.  Then  he  fell 
on  his  sword  and,  as  the  blood  gushed 
forth,  he  passed  from  one  dream  to 
another,  till  his  life  and  his  disgrace 
were  ended. 

His  friend,  Vergil,  wept  as  he  read 
the  parchment,  but  even  his  tears  were 
of  no  avail.  He  had  to  destroy  the 
verses  he  had  written  on  his  fellow 
poet;  for  the  word  went  forth  that 
Cornelius  Gallus  was  to  be  blotted  out 
from  the  memory  of  mankind.  So  the 
parchment  was  laid  aside  sadly  and 
secretly,  and  passed  into  other  hands, 
when  a  young  historian,  whose  initials 
were  the  same  as  those  of  Gallus,  — 
for  the  Carthaginian  made  his  C  and 
his  G  alike,  —  possessed  himself  of  the 
parchment.  His  soul  revolted  within 
him  as  he  read  the  wonderful  words 
that  lamented  the  loss  of  liberty  which 
had  once  been  the  glory  of  Rome.  So 
it  was  that  this  young  historian,  Cre- 
mutius  Cordus,  dared  to  praise  the 
Romans  of  the  Republic.  And  then 
another  Emperor  sent  forth  another 
edict;  and  by  order  of  the  Senate  the 
historian's  life-work  was  burned  with 
fire. 

The  poem  on  the  parchment,  which 
had  lured  him  on  to  his  own  ruin,  now 
pointed  out  the  only  path  of  escape. 
He  shunned  the  public  gaze,  refused  all 
food,  and  died,  clutching  the  parch- 
ment, whereon,  as  if  to  emphasize  their 
kindred  fates,  he  had  inscribed  his  own 
name  over  that  of  the  poet,  so  that  the 
two  initials  served  for  both,  and  one 
might  read  indifTcrcntly 

CREM  UTIUS  ORDUS 
ORNELIUS  V><ALLUS 

Now  the  parchment  was  alive,  for 
the  curse  of  the  Thessalian  witch  was 
still  over  it;  and,  moreover,  the  poem 
written  on  it  was  immortal;  and  then, 
death  is  only  a  change  from  one  state 


to  another,  and  the  parchment  had  not 
changed  as  yet.  It  could  not  but  feel, 
however,  the  potency  of  the  spell.  It 
recalled  the  words  of  Mythymbal  and 
shuddered  at  their  ominous  power, 
when  the  friends  of  the  dead  man,  after  ^ 
reading  the  parchment,  one  by  one, 
dropped  it,  one  by  one,  on  the  marble 
floor  as  if  they  were  handling  death  ' 
itself  —  and  such  was  the  fact.  So  it 
was  with  a  feeling  of  relief  that  the 
parchment  felt  itself  picked  up  and 
secreted  in  the  cover  of  a  vase, 
by  the  last  man  who  lingered  there; 
and  he  too  looked  around  fearfully,  lest 
someone  see  the  deed  and  accuse  him 
of  treason  to  the  Emperor. 

A  soft  light  filtered  through  the  vase, 
—  for  it  was  of  alabaster,  —  lighting 
up  the  parchment  but  telling  no  tale 
of  what  was  going  on  in  the  world  out- 
side. There  it  reposed  peacefully  for 
over  a  thousand  years,  when  Pope 
Innocent,  into  whose  hands  the  vase 
had  passed,  bestowed  it  on  the  man 
who  had  placed  him  on  the  throne  of 
St.  Peter.  So  our  parchment  had  now 
come  to  live  in  the  Monastery  of  Clair- 
vaux.  When  the  Abbot  Bernard  re- 
moved the  cover  of  the  vase,  he  found 
the  parchment,  for  it  had  been  shaken 
down  from  its  long  concealment  by  the 
journey.  He  placed  it  in  the  monastic 
library;  and  some  days  later  a  novice 
craved  permission  to  read  it,  scratching 
his  ear  like  a  dog  as  he  did  so  —  for  was 
it  not  a  profane  manuscript? 

Once  again,  the  parchment  felt  itself 
in  the  hands  of  a  young  man  to  whom 
it  might  make  instant  appeal.  It  sang 
to  him  of  the  love  of  woman,  of  the 
breath  of  battle,  of  the  thrill  of  glory, 
of  the  littleness  of  death.  So  that  very 
night  he  fled  the  monastery,  dofl'ed  his 
cowl,  donned  his  armor,  and  fell  fight- 
ing for  Louis  of  France  against  Thomas 
de  Marl  of  Couci.  His  body  was 
brought  back  to  Clairvaux,  and  over 
his  heart  was  bound  the  fatal  parch- 
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ment,  which  longed  to  renew  those 
peaceful  centuries  in  the  alabaster 
vase,  for  it  regretted  that  its  silent 
words  could  lure  men  on  to  destruction. 
The  Abbot  bowed  his  head  in  pity 

*  over  the  backsliding  novice,  and 
breathed  a  prayer  for  the  welfare  of  his 
soul.  Taking  the  fatal  parchment,  he 

'  bade  the  librarian  erase  the  profane 
song  and  inscribe  thereon  the  hymn  of 
Peter  Abelard  on  the  joys  of  Heaven. 
Accordingly  a  scribe  scraped  the  parch- 
ment to  a  palimpsest.  He  spared  the 
two  beautiful  initials  painted  by  the 
Carthaginian;  but  so  deeply  had  the 
firm  hand  of  Gallus  etched  the  lines  of 
his  verses,  and  so  crisply  had  the  pen 
of  Cordus  cut  his  own  name  and  rein- 
forced that  of  the  poet,  that,  for  all  the 
scribe's  scraping,  there  they  remained, 
eloquent  to  the  discerning  touch  though 
the  eye  no  longer  descried  them. 

It  was  a  soul-sickening  experience 
for  the  parchment,  but  it  sought  com- 
fort in  reflecting  on  the  mortifications 
of  the  monks  and  the  glory  and  peace 
of  the  new  life.  The  scribe,  who  had 
scraped  away  the  words,  read  them  as 
he  scraped,  and  shed  tears  of  regret  at 
his  deed.  Then  he  illuminated  the 
beautiful  initials  with  crimson  and 
azure,  and  expanded  them  into  the 
words  'Concilium  Cselestium,'  which 
means  an  assembly  of  the  Inhabitants 
of  Heaven.  He  wrote  the  hymn  of 
Peter  Abelard  in  letters  of  gold,  and  on 
either  side  he  painted  an  angel  pointing 
a  finger  at  the  place  where  the  erased 

t  lines  stood.  Each  angel  had  a  silver 
trumpet,  and  blew  a  blast  thereon  that 
seemed  rather  to  glorify  the  battles  of 
earth  than  the  joyful  peace  of  Heaven. 

The  parchment  had  undergone  a 
change  and  had  now  become  a  palimp- 
sest which,  in  spite  of  its  grand  sound, 
merely  means  scraped  again;  and  yet  it 
means  more  than  that:  it  means  some- 
thing that  always  lies  hidden  in  the 
human  heart  —  the  hope  of  resurrec- 


tion. So  it  forgot  the  past,  and  having 
put  on  the  new  man,  indulged  in  a  sort 
of  ecstasy  as  monk  after  monk  chanted 
its  sacred  words  over  and  over,  and 
prayers  and  tears  fell  fast  upon  its 
golden  letters. 

At  last,  it  was  flung  into  a  dark  cor- 
ner, and  slumbered  on  another  hundred 
years  or  so,  till  once  again  the  waves  of 
war  arose  and  rolled  over  the  peaceful 
valley.  Then  the  palimpsest  dis- 
appeared for  a  season,  and  was  next 
seen  in  the  steel  cap  of  a  foot-soldier  in 
the  streets  of  Louvain.  Down  he  went, 
and  round  he  spun  in  the  mud  and 
blood  of  an  inglorious  street  brawl. 
The  tavern-keeper  picked  up  the 
palimpsest  and,  to  keep  peace  with 
the  authorities,  presented  it  to  the 
University  library.  It  was  good  to  rest 
once  more  in  the  company  of  manu- 
scripts and  books,  and  to  listen  to  the 
talk,  not  of  monks,  but  of  scholars. 
They,  however,  paid  scant  respect  to 
the  hymn  of  Peter  Abelard,  for  the 
palimpsest  was  now  catalogued  as  *a 
late  forgery  of  the  sixteenth  century,' 
though  it  was  fairly  curling  to  tell 
them  all  how  it  had  witnessed  the 
murder  of  Julius  Caesar  and  gazed  at 
the  galley  of  Cleopatra. 

So  there  it  reposed  in  dignified  si- 
lence, till  once  again  the  world  shook 
with  the  thunders  of  war,  and  a  Ger- 
man soldier  looted  the  palimpsest  from 
the  Louvain  library,  and  sang  the  hymn 
of  Peter  Abelard  to  a  wonderful  pro- 
fane tune,  as  he  marched  off"  with  his 
companions.  Such  a  thrill  went 
through  the  palimpsest  at  the  ring  of 
his  voice,  that  it  felt  once  more  as  if 
marching  with  the  Roman  legions  to 
battle. 

Then,  one  bright  morning,  there 
came  a  low  humming  whistle  and  — 
the  German  soldier  dropped  like  a 
slaughtered  steer  in  the  mud  and  water, 
and  he  lay  there  far  into  the  night. 

*  Kamerad ! '  Whose  was  the  voice? 
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The  German,  who  was  lying  on  his 
back  singing  as  he  gazed  at  the  stars, 
tried  to  look  around,  but  he  could  only 
move  his  arm. 

*Sing,'  he  said  in  good  EngUsh,  *and 
I'll  tell  you  who  you  are.' 

The  American,  who  had  studied 
under  the  German  soldier  at  the  con- 
servatory at  Berlin,  answered,  — 

'I  have  not  my  voice  with  me;  my 
voice  is  a  violin;  but  I  knew  yours.* 

*You  are  my  pupil,'  cried  the  Ger- 
man; *I  hope  you  pull  through  this 
accursed  war.  You  must  not  die;  you 
have  a  future  before  you.' 

Men  do  not  dwell  on  their  differences 
when  they  meet  in  the  valley  of  the 
shadow. 

*  Those  were  glad  days,'  said  the 
American,  drawing  nearer. 

*  Yes,  those  were  glad  days,'  repeated 
the  German  mechanically;  'here 's  a 
souvenir  of  them.'  And  he  handed  the 
American  the  palimpsest,  which  had  a 
hole  in  it  now.  Then  he  sang  the  open- 
ing line  of  the  hjrmn  of  Peter  Abelard, 
not  to  the  first  wild  tune,  but  to  a  sad 
solemn  air  —  sang  the  opening  line, 
but  no  more;  and  the  American  knelt 
over  him  till  the  glazed  eyes  had  ceased 
to  reflect  the  stars. 

Rising  to  his  feet,  he  tucked  the 
palimpsest  into  his  pocket,  when,  snip 
—  and  he  went  down,  to  wake  in  the 
hospital  back  of  the  lines.  Before  he 
returned  to  the  front,  he  sent  the  pal- 
impsest back  to  America,  to  his  old 
Latin  teacher,  who  was  a  professor  in  a 
great  university.  It  journeyed  across 
the  ocean  in  the  custody  of  a  friend, 
who  showed  the  bullct-hoIe  and  the 
blood-spots  that  had  blotted  out  the 
lif;rary  number  and  the  words,  *A  late 
forgery  of  the  sixteenth  century.'  This 
was  some  consolation;  for  it  is  better 
to  have  no  character  th.an  a  bad  char- 
acl(;r,  when  one  goes  on  a  journey. 

'I'hc  professor  was  writing  an  article 
on  Cornelius  Gallus,  and  had  formu- 


lated a  theory  about  his  falling  into 
disgrace  with  fortune  and  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Emperor  —  a  theory  that  was 
confirmed  minutely  by  the  elegy,  which, 
of  course,  he  did  not  see.  So,  when  the 
palimpsest  stood  on  his  table  against 
his  Latin  lexicon,  it  certainly  had 
some  precious  knowledge  to  impart  — 
and  the  angels  pointed  with  their  fin- 
gers and  blew  their  silver  trumpets, 
to  tell  him  that  here,  at  last,  was  an 
elegy  of  the  long-lost  poet  about  whom 
he  was  writing.  The  unhappy  man  did 
not  heed  them,  as  often  happens  when 
our  good  angels  do  their  best  for  us; 
and  so  for  the  moment  he  missed  im- 
mortality. 

Next,  a  young  girl  picked  up  the 
palimpsest  and  sat  looking  at  it,  pale 
as  ashes,  waiting  for  the  professor. 
She  was  a  pupil  of  his,  and  held  a  letter 
in  her  hand  that  told  of  an  exploded 
mine  and  how  someone  she  knew  was 
led  back  to  the  lines  with  a  handker- 
chief oyer  what  had  once  been  his  ej^es. 
She  glanced  at  the  hymn  of  Peter 
Abelard  and  dropped  the  palimpsest, 
for  she  would  not  be  comforted.  When 
the  professor  read  the  letter,  he  almost 
broke  down;  for  he  was  an  old  man 
and  loved  his  pupils  exceedingly.  The 
girl  had  come  to  him  for  a  position. 
She  was  to  be  the  bread-winner  now. 

Months  passed,  and  there  came  to 
the  home  of  the  professor  a  soldier 
from  overseas,  whose  face  wore  the 
blank  resigned  look  habitual  with  the 
blind.  Nervously  he  fingered  the  ob- 
jects on  the  table,  when,  suddenly,  the 
tips  of  his  fingers  began  to  run  over 
the  palimpsest  and  his  white  face 
flushed.  He  had  learned  braille  in  the 
hospital,  and  he  was  reading  the  pal- 
impsest, reading  the  lines  etched  in  its 
surface  by  the  Roman  poet  two  thou- 
sand years  before.  He  was  waiting  for 
the  woman  who  was  to  marry  him,  and 
waiting  for  his  violin,  with  which  he 
was  to  support  her  if  she  would  marry 
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him.  He  was  listening  for  her  so  in- 
tently, that  he  did  not  realize  what  he 
was  doing,  though  he  was  stirred  to  his 
very  soul  by  the  silent  melody  of  the 
verse.  Yes,  the  palimpsest  with  its 
,  4  song  of  death  was  still  alive,  after 
twenty  silent  centuries.  Again  and 
again  he  went  over  the  lines  mechani- 
»  cally;  and,  fumbling  with  a  pencil,  he 
wrote  the  last  distich  on  the  desk- 
blotter;  and  all  the  time  he  was  listen- 
ing, listening  —  would  she  never  come? 

There  was  a  step  in  the  hall,  a  click 
at  the  latch,  and  they  met.  For  weeks 
she  had  planned  to  be  natural,  just  as 
if  nothing  had  happened,  forgetting 
that  he  could  not  see  if  she  were  natural 
or  not.  And  he  —  he,  poor  fellow,  had 
planned  to  set  her  free,  and  then  go  his 
own  way:  the  way  the  fatal  palimpsest 
had  pointed  out,  the  way  his  own  heart 
had  pointed  out  in  the  first  desperate 
days  of  his  darkness.  But  love  ordered 
otherwise.  So  there  they  sat  and  whis- 
pered together,  till  the  deepening  twi- 
light made  her  darkness  one  with  his. 

Then  she  brought  him  his  violin, 
and  he  stood  there  playing  in  the  night, 
and  the  music  filled  the  room,  swelling 
and  floating  out  into  the  city  street. 
The  air  was  filled  with  dreams  — 
dreams  of  the  cold  night-watches  when 
the  icy  stars  looked  down  on  the  mo- 
tionless dead  and  the  thin  moon  fled 
from  the  dawn;  dreams  of  the  thunder- 
ing of  the  guns  and  the  wailing  of  the 
spirits  passing  from  pain  to  peace. 
Next,  a  soft  rippling  melody  reechoed 
^  the  elegy  of  Gallus.  Rome,  exile,  vic- 
tory, swept  across  the  strings.  Then 
he  thrust  the  violin  under  his  arm  and, 
taking  the  girl's  hand,  went  forth  into 
the  street. 

The  old  professor  watched  them 
through  his  window.  He  had  failed  to 
get  his  pupil  a  position,  and  he  realized 
that  it  would  not  be  needed  now. 
Later,  he  discovered  the  lines  written 
on  his  blotter  and,  dear  honest-hearted 


soul  that  he  was,  he  thought  that  he 
had  written  them  himself;  so  he  ven- 
tured to  print  them  in  his  article,  to 
suggest  what  Gallus  might  have  done! 
But  his  associates  demonstrated  in  in- 
numerable articles  that  the  beautiful 
lines  were  ugly,  and  that  Cornelius 
Gallus  could  never  have  written  what 
Cornelius  Gallus  wrote.  The  time  will 
come  when  the  old  professor  will  be 
vindicated;  but,  of  course,  that  will 
be  when  he  is  dead  and  knows  nothing 
about  it. 

Neither  did  he  know,  as  he  sat  there 
busily  plying  his  pen,  that  some  day 
the  parchment  on  his  desk  would  dis- 
close a  great  secret,  and  that  rival 
scholars  would  contend  as  to  whether 
Cornelius  Gallus  or  Cremutius  Cordus 
wrote  the  elegy  found  under  their 
joined  names;  or  whether  both  wrote  it 
—  or  neither;  and,  finally,  whether  he, 
the  professor,  had  not  himself  forged 
it!  Yes,  the  spell  of  the  Thessalian 
witch  is  still  potent;  for  nearly  every- 
body who  touches  the  parchment  be- 
comes blind  in  one  way  or  another  — 
even  the  old  professor  in  his  simple 
truthfulness  is  not  proof  against  the 
spell;  even  he  is  fated  to  be  caught  in 
the  web  of  an  insoluble  literary  prob- 
lem; and  so  he  will  not  miss  the  bauble 
called  immortality,  in  the  end. 

And  in  the  meantime?  Yes,  in  the 
meantime,  the  angels  blow  on  their 
silver  trumpets  with  might  and  main, 
to  announce  their  secret  to  the  world, 
and  point  with  telltale  finger  to  the 
wonderful  words  that  lurk  unseen  in 
the  palimpsest,  until  a  sightless  soldier 
shall  hush  his  violin  for  a  moment  and 
run  over  the  syllables  again;  for,  after 
all,  as  the  old  professor  writes  in  his 
article,  men  do  not  read  with  the  eyes 
alone,  but  with  the  heart;  and  if  only 
that  be  true,  our  lives  may  be  fraught 
with  music  and  our  spiritual  eyes  grow 
bright,  even  though  our  mortal  eyes  be 
stricken  blind- 


THE  GULLIBLE  GULLS 


BY  WILLIAM  L.  and  IRENE  FINLEY 


We  were  standing  on  the  shore,  and 
tossing  out  some  scraps  of  bread.  We 
were  trying  to  feed  a  gull  with  a  lame 
foot;  but  the  competition  among  the 
birds  was  so  sharp  that  the  food  always 
went  to  the  quickest.  However,  by 
tossing  the  bits  just  right,  the,  bird 
with  the  injured  member  got  his  share. 
He  stayed  on  the  ground.  The  others 
were  so  expert  that  they  caught  the 
chunks  of  bread  in  mid-air  almost 
as  soon  as  they  left  the  hand. 

In  the  midst  of  the  feast,  a  bystander 
stepped  up  and  slipped  in  the  stump  of 
a  cigar.  It  was  grabbed  before  it  hit 
the  ground,  and  the  glib  onlooker  haw- 
hawed  at  the  joke.  It  was  a  good  deal 
like  the  April-fool  joke  of  coating  a 
piece  of  soap  with  chocolate  and  hand- 
ing it  to  a  friend.  The  gull,  however^ 
was  not  so  badly  fooled,  for  he  dropped 
to  the  sand  and  laid  the  cigar-stub  on 
the  beach,  with  a  side  cock  of  his  head 
to  take  a  look  at  it.  Many  a  bite  may 
be  taken,  or  even  swallowed,  before 
one  knows  whether  it  is  good  for  his 
physical  make-up;  but  this  in  itself  is 
not  always  an  indication  of  stupidity. 
The  point  is  whether  the  individual 
discovers  his  mistake  quickly  enough  to 
react.  Here  is  where  the  gull  is  more 
discreet  than  other  birds. 

An  ostrich,  for  instance,  has  little 
idea  of  taste.  He  eats  chopped  alfalfa, 
grain,  and  pebbles.  He  takes  a  liking 
to  oranges,  and  swallows  them  whole 
because  they  arc  bright-colored.  Eat- 
ing is  merely  a  habit  of  swallowing  with 
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him,  and  anything  of  reasonable  size  is 
gulped  down,  whether  it  is  bread,  a 
nail,  or  a  doorknob.  When  it  starts 
the  journey  down  his  long  neck,  it 
does  n't  come  back.  Here  are  two  vital 
differences  between  the  ostrich  and 
the  gull.  The  one  is  foolish  and  swal- 
lows from  curiosity;  the  other  is  wise 
and  has  a  decided  taste.  Again,  when 
the  ostrich  makes  a  mistake  by  swal- 
lowing something  that  is  n't  good  for 
his  make-up,  he  seems  to  have  no 
alternative;  but  the  gull  has  the  ability 
to  ordfr  it  up  and  reconsider. 

I  discovered  this  one  day  when  stand- 
ing 4n  the  beach  at  Netarts  on  the 
Oregon  coast.  The  gulls  had  gathered 
aground  with  expectant  expressions. 
I  tossed  the  nearest  one  a  piece  of  salt 
salmon.  As  it  was  slipping  down  his 
neck,  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  did  n't 
have  exactly  the  right  taste.  He 
ordered  it  out,  and  holding  it  in  his  bill, 
walked  over  to  the  edge  of  the  water 
and  laid  it  down.  He  looked  at  the  fish 
with  a  side  turn  of  his  head,  and  then 
at  me,  with  an  expression  that  plainly 
said  a  man  must  be  a  fool  to  spoil  such 
a  good  piece  of  fish.  He  shook  it  and 
soused  it  in  the  water,  and  started  it 
on  the  downward  journey  again.  Still, 
the  morsel  did  not  suit  his  palate.  He 
ordered  it  out  a  second  time,  and  laun- 
dered it  thoroughly  for  ten  minutes, 
until  the  salty  flavor  was  gone. 

Again,  I  find  a  gull  shows  more  than 
blind  instinct  when  it  comes  to  hunting 
his  meals.  He  has  a  bill  that  is  not 


